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From Brown's Anecdotes of Animals. 


THE RAVEN. 


The class of birds, the pie kind, to which 
the raven belongs, is perhaps less in favour 
with man than any other that could be men- 
tioned,—but as some recompense, at least as 
respects the present work, its members furnish 
us with more varied instances of sagacity, 
than are to be found among the rest of the 
winged tribes. 

The raven is the largest bird of its genus; 
the male and female are alike in their plu- 
mage. The male weighs about two pounds 
seven ounces, and the female from four to five 
ounces more; the length is nearly two feet, 
the bill is black, strong and thick, two inches 
and three quarters in length; the nostrils are 
covered with bris:les, which reach more than 
half way down the bill; the irides are dusky; 
and the whole plumage black, the upper parts 
reflecting a strong blue iridescence ; the un- 
der parts dull and dusky: the tail consists of 
twelve feathers, somewhat rounded; about 
the throat the feathers are long, loose, and 
sharp pointed. 

When brought up young, the raven be- 
comes very familiar, and, in a domestic state, 
he possesses many qualities that render him 
highly amusing. Busy, inquisitive, and im- 
pudent, he goes every where, affronts and 
drives off the dogs, plays his tricks on the 
poultry, and is particularly assiduous in culti- 
vating the friendship of the cook-maid, who 
is generally his favourite in the family. But 
with the amusing qualities, he has too fre- 
quently the vices and defects of a favourite. 
He is by nature a glutton, and a thief by ha- 
bit. He does not confine himself to petty 
plunder on the pantry or the larder; he aims 
at more magnificent depredations—at spoils 
that he can neither exhibit nor enjoy, but 
which, like a miser, he rests satisfied with 
having the satisfaction of sometimes visiting 
and contemplating. ‘To all kinds of metals 


he is particularly attached. 

This bird is very hardy, crafty, and wary. 
He is easily domesticated, and is very mis- 
chievous, readily catching up any thing glit- 
tering and hiding it. There is a well authen- 
ticated fact of a gentleman’s butler having 
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missed a great many silver spoons and other/an ominous bird, and the most profound vene- 
articles, without being able to detect the|-ation was paid to it by that people. 


thief for some time; at last he observed a 


We extract the following Sonnet to a 


tame raven with one in his mouth, and watched | Raven, from the Edinburgh Literary Journal: 


him to his hiding place, where be found more 
than a dozen. 

The raven generally makes choice of the 
largest trees to build in, or of precipitous and 
inaccessible rocks. The nest is formed of 
sticks and lined with wool, hair, and various 
other substances; it is commonly placed in 
the fork of the large branches of trees, or in 
a deep crevice of a rock: and if ivy is abun- 
dant on a cliff—there it is most likely to fix 
its abode. The female lays five or six eggs 
of a bluish-green colour, blotched and spotted 
with brown and ash-colour, somewhat larger 
than that of a crow; they weigh from six to 
seven drachms. It is no unusual circumstance 
for these birds to build their nests contiguous 
to a rookery, and by their continual depreda- 
tions on the nests of that republic, completely 
to drive the members away. The raven is 
one of the earliest breeders of all British 
birds ; commencing its nest frequently in the 
midst of February. 

On some of our most precipitous and rocky 
coasts, the raven sometimes chooses a place 
for its nidification. During this period they 
are extremely bold, and will not permit even 
the falcon to approach their nests. The male 
and female pair for life, and drive their young 
from their haunts as soon as they are able to 
provide for themselves. Instances have oc- 
curred where the raven has been found quite 
white, and sometimes pied. 


The sable plumage and harsh croaking) 
voice of these birds, added to their habits|,), 
and supposed longevity, have furnished the} 
poets of all ages with numerous similitudes. | 


Thus says one of them :— 


“It comes o’er my memory, 
As does the raven o’er the infested house, 
Boding to all—” 
And again :— 


“ As wicked dew, as e’er my mother brush’d, 
With raven’s feather, from unwholesome ‘en, 
Drop on you both.” 


Selby says, “ Ravens fly at a considerable 


height in fine weather, and perform various’ 
While thus engaged they | 
utter a peculiar and quickly-repeated note, | 
unlike their usual coarse and disagreeable) 


rapid evolutions. 


croak.” 
Although ravens are very destructive to 


poultry and even young lambs, yet in many | 
parts of the country’a popular respect is paid| usually set. 


lis given in White’s Natural History of Sel- 


With short deep cry, and quickly movi i 
There passest sn —talpatiant to feapn ~~ 
This peopled plain, for the wild heights which make 

An upper world of solitude, and bring 

The clouds of heav’n between thee and the vale. 
Where hast thou been, old haunter of the dead? 
Perhaps some scene of coming doom was spread 

To thy scer-gifted eye.—Or on the gale 

The breath of dissolution floated by 
Whisp’ring of ghastly form laid far away 
From the domains of human mansionry, 

In grim repose, where the snow whirl’d like spray 
Among its rocks. Oh! horrid sight to see, 
The features of the dead glare up at thee. 


We are informed by Pliny, that a tame ra- 
ven which had been kept in the Temple of 
Castor, paid frequent visits to a tailor in the 
neighbourhood. This man was much pleased 
with its visits, and taught the bird various 
tricks; and to pronounce the names of the 
Emperor Tiberius, and those of the whole 
members of the royal family. Its fame 
reached the remotest corners of Rome, and 
from the number who came to see this pro- 
digy, the tailor became rich. An envious 
neighbour killed the raven, and blasted the 
tailor’s future hopes of fortune. The Ro- 
mans were incensed at this wanton cruelty, 
punished the offender, and gave to the bird 
all the honours of a magnificent interment. 

Of the perseverance of the raven in the 
act of incubation, the following illustration 
borne. 

“In the centre of a grove near Selborne, 
ere stood an oak, which, though shapely 
and tall on the whole, bulged out into a large 
excrescence near the middle of the stem. On 


|the tree a pair of ravens had fixed their resi- 


dence for such a series of years, that the oak 
was distinguished by the name of the ‘ raven 
tree.’ Many were the attempts of the neigh- 
bouring youths to get at this eyry; the diffi- 


jculty whetted their inclinations, and each 


was ambitious of surmounting the arduous 
task; but, when they arrived at the swelling, 
it jutted out so much in their way, and was 
so far beyond their grasp, that the boldest 
lads were deterred, and acknowledged the 
undertaking to be too hazardous. ‘Thus the 
ravens continued to build nest after nest, in 
perfect security, till the fatal day arrived on 
which the wood was to be levelled. This 
was the month of February, when these birds 
The saw was applied to the 


to them as having been the birds which fed| trunk, the wedges were inserted in the open- 


the Prophet Elijah in the wilderness. 


This| ing, the woods echoed to the heavy blows of 


prepossession is of very ancient date, for sojthe beetle or mallet, the tree nodded to its 


far back as the Roman empire, it was thought/ fall; but the dam persisted to sit. 





At last, 
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when it gave way, the bird was flung from jadroitness which could scarcely be exceeded 
her nest; and though her maternal affection | by human intelligence. ‘The time he fixed on 
deserved a better fate, was whipped down by |for his work of destruction, was generally in 
the twigs, which brought her dead to the | the forenoon, when the servants were out air- 
ground.” | ing the horses. On such occasions Jacob 

In October, 1822, there was in the posses- | (this was the raven’s name) took care to pro- 
sion of James Weymess, the gamckeeper at | vide himself with a bone, on which there was 
Reddleham Hope, the seat of Charles John|some meat; and this he placed opposite the 
Clavering, Esq., a young raven, fifteen months rats’ holes, in front of the crib; and then 
old, which was taken from the nest when very | perched himself above, watching with a steady 
young, and brought up by the keeper with|and keen look the spot where the bone was 
the dogs. It was so completely domesticated |laid. This bait seldom failed to attract the 
that it would go out with the keeper and the|scent of the rats when all was quiet, and no 
dogs, and when it took its flight further than|sooner did they make their appearance, than 
usual, at/the sound of the whistle it would|he darted down on them, and seldom missed 
return and perch upon a tree or a wall, and|his aim; and having seized them, they were 
watch all their movements. It was no un-jdespatched in an instant. And what was singu- 
common thing for it to go to the moors with/|lar, he did not eat them when at first secured, 
him, and to return a distance of ten or twelve | for he generally carried them to the sole of a 
miles. It would even enter a village with the | window, returning to the sport, in which he 
keeper, partake of the same refreshment, and|seemed to take great interest. And he has 
never leave him until he returned home—a/|been known to kidnap half a dozen in a fore- 
circumstance perhaps never yet recorded in|noon. When his sport was interrupted by the 
the annals of natural history. return of the horses, he carried off his booty, 

In the year 1766, the especial interposition|one by one to a neighbouring tree, where 
of Divine Providence was manifested, in a\|there was an old crow’s nest, in which he de- 
most extraordinary manner, to a poor labourer, | posited the spoil, and fed on them at leisure. 
at Sunderland. This man being employed in|It was curious, that he never attempted to 
hedging, near to an old stone quarry, went to|meddle with the young poultry, for, on the 
eat his dinner, in a deep excavation, in order contrary, the poultry yard was a favourite re- 
to be sheltered from the weather, which was |sort of his, although he was frequently roughly 
stormy; and as he went along, pulled off his|handled by a cock. 
hedging gloves, and threw them down at some | In the Highlands, and especially the He- 
distance from each other. While at his re-| brides, the raven is of very common occur- 
past, he observed a raven pick upone of them,/|rence. It there builds its nest in inaccessible 
with which he flew away; and very soon after-| rocks early in March, and protects it against 
wards, returned, and carried off the other. all intruders with great courage. If an eagle 
The man being greatly surprised, rose to see| happens to come in sight, the raven is sure to 
if he could trace where the bird had gone|be after him; and, although it does not actu- 
with his gloves. He scarcely had cleared the |ally pounce upon its formidable antagonist, it 
quarry, before he saw large fragments fall/so harasses him by attempts to peck at him, 
down into the very place where he had been|that the latter, less agile and courageous, is 
seated; and where, if he had continued a mi-/glad to get out of the way as fast as possible. 
nute longer, he must inevitably lave been| For this reason, ravens are never destroyed 
crushed to pieces. 

A gentleman who resided near the New Fo- 
rest, Hampshire, had a tame raven, which used 
frequently to hop about the verge of the forest,| pigeons and cormorants that. nestle in the 
and chatter to every one it met. One day, a|same rocks. ‘The food of the raven is carrion 
person travelling through the forest to Win-|of all kinds, shell-fish, insects, grubs, and 
chester, was much surprised at hearing the/grain. In autumn they sometimes do consi- 
following exclamation; “ Fair play, gentle-|derable damage to the barley. It is truly sur- 
men! fair play!” The traveller looking round,|prising to see with what rapidity ravens con- 
to discover from whence the voice came, to his| gregate from all parts of a district when a car- 
great astonishment, beheld no human being|cass occurs. In a district there may perhaps 
near. But hearing the cry of fair play again, be a family half a mile from the spot, another 
repeated, he thought it must proceed from | half a mile further off, and so on. A few mi- 
some fellow creature in distress. He imme-|nutes, perhaps, after the sheep has fallen, or 
diately rushed into that part of the forest from} the fish has been cast ashore, a solitary raven 
whence the cries came, where, to his unspeak-| makes his appearance. In a few minutes 
able astonishment, the first object he beheld,| more another comes, another and - another: 
were two ravens combating a third with great|and if the carcass be that of a large animal, 
fury, while the sufferer, which proved to be|scores of them may be seen about it. When 
the tame one aforesaid, kept loudly vociferat-|a whale or grampus is cast ashore, hundreds 
ing ‘* fair play !’’ which so diverted the travel-|of ravens collect from all quarters, and on 
ler, that he instantly rescued the oppressed] such occasions visitants arrive taat have pro- 
bird, by driving away his adversaries; and was| bably travelled a hundred miles. When a ra- 
highly pleased with his morning’s adventure. | ven falls upon a dead animal, the first thing 

A gentleman in Perthshire brought up, and| he does is to light near it, and inspect it curi- 
kept a tame raven in his stables, which proved| ously, first turning one side of his head to it 
of great use in destroying rats: and this he|and then the other. He then hops a little 
performed with a degree of cunning andjnearer, stops and looks at it; then a little 





all the eagles frem the neighbourhood. At 
the same time, they never molest the rock 





on sheep farms, as they are sure to keep off|Urers on that coast. 


néafer; and at length mounts pon it. He 
ther picks out tle eyes. ‘The next part that 
he falls to, if it be a quadruped, is what anato- 
mists call the perineum. He then bores into 
the abdomen, and drags out the intestines. 
In the mean time he has got helpers in plenty, 
and the flesh quickly disappears. About a 
whale they remain for many weeks, and the 
Jast putrid morsel seems as savoury as the 
first, for all is picked to the bare bones. 

M. Montbeillard states that ravens are much 
attached to the place of their nativity; and 
that when a pair choose a spot for their nest, 
they make it their ordinary residence, and 
do not easily forsake it. Unlike the carrion 
crow, they do not retire at night to the woods, 
but find beneath the shelving projections of 
their own mountains, a screen from the wintry 
winds. Thither they retire in parties, and 
sleep on the bushes of the rocks, making their 
nests in the adjoining crevices, or in the holes 
of walls, on the tops of deserted towers, or 
high in large straggling trees. 





; For ‘‘ The friend.” 
THE APOSTLE THOMAS. 


On the separation of the apostles to their 
several fields of labour in spreading the truths 
of the gospel, it seems to have been generally 
admitted that the destination of the Apostle 
Thomas was to the Indies, and the narratives 
of travellers at different periods furnish many 
corroborative circumstances, evincing strong 
probability at least, that his travels extended 
far into those remote countries. The intro- 
ductory chapter of an interesting work re- 
cently published in England,—Memoirs of the 
Life and Correspondence of the pious and de- 
voted Missionary, Christian Frederick Swartz, 
contains the subjoined account of a commu- 
nity of native Christians on the coast of Ma- 
labar, and existing there at the period of the 
first landing of European commercial adven- 
8S. R. 


When the Portuguese, at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, first established 
themselves on the coast of Malabar, they found 
a community of native Christians, who wel- 
comed their approach, and were prepared to 
receive them as friends and brethren. These 
were the Syrian, or, as they have been gene- 
rally called, after the Portuguese designa- 
tion, the St. Thomé Christians; whose uniform 
tradition respecting their origin represents 
them as descended from the converts of the 
apostle St. Thomas in India, during the first 
century. The correctness of this tradition, 
notwithstanding some remarkable corrobora- 
tions of its truth, has been generally doubted.* 
Certain, however, it is, from authentic eccle- 
siastical records, that a Christian church, epis- 
copal in its constitution, and deriving a suc- 
cession of bishops from the Patriarchs of Ba- 
bylon and Antioch, has existed on the coast, 
from Cape Comorin to Cranganore, and in 
the interior of Malabar more than fifteen hun- 





* Bishop Heber and Archdeacon Robinson incline 
to favour the claim of the Syro-Malabaric charch to 
this apostolic origin. 
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dred years. Every circumstance relative to) ecclesiastical books and ancient records of the | MISCELLANEA. 
the history of the Syrian Christians indicates) Syrian church. | Cotton Seed Qil.—The editor of the Mobile 
their remote origin; while their situation, sur-) ‘The triumph, however, of Meneres' was par-| Advertiser writes his paragraphs by the light 
rounded by the darkness of Hindoo supersti-| tial and temporary. The churches in the in-| of a jamp filled with cotton seed oil, and he 
tion and idolatry, in the midst of which they | terior yielded only a forced and apparent com-| has no hesitation in pronouncing it every way 
have, during so many ages, faithfully, though’ pliance with his decrees; and about sixty years| equal to sperm oil. Besides the flame being 
feebly, preserved the light of heavenly truth,| after the synod of Diamper, the conquest of} whiter and clearer than that produced by the 
renders them in a high degree interesting. Cochin by the Dutch, and the expulsion of the| pest winter strained sperm oil, it is less apt to 
Such was the estimation in which they were| Portuguese from the greater part of the coast/smoke, and when it does ‘smoke, gives not 
held, and such the influence which they had) of Malabar, afforded them the opportunity of| fort) an offensive odour. He forgot to tell us 
obtained so early as the ninth century, doubt-| shaking off the Romish yoke, and of regaining 
less from the general superiority of their mo-| their ancient ecclesiastical independence. This 
ral character, that the native princes of Cochin} they have ever since maintained under a me- 
and Travancore, in whose territory they were} tropolitan bishop of their own nation, while the 
principally established, granted them various) more numerous churches, chiefly on the coast, 
civil privileges, and their clergy ranked next| have continued their connection with the papal 
to the nairs or nobles of the country. For a}see; and except that they have been permitted 
long: period they enjoyed an independent go-j to retain the Syriac language in their liturgy, 
vernment under their own native princes; and|are in strict conformity with the Romish 
even when, in process of time, they became|church. The numbers of these native Chris- 
again subject to a heathen sovereign, they|tians, comprising both the purer Syrian and 
continued to be governed in civil as well as|the Syro-Roman churches, have been estima- 
ecclesiastical concerns by the Bishop of An-|ted at about two hundred thousand. 
gamala. The independent part of the Syrian Chris- 
It cannot be a subject of surprise that cor-|tians, who possess about fifly churches among 
_ ruption, both in faith and practice, should inj the hills of Malayala, having, upon their eman- 
the course of ages have crept into this ancient/cipation from the Portuguese dominion, ac- 
church. We accordingly find that the oppo-|knowledged the jurisdiction of the Jacobite 
site errors of Nestorius and Eutyches concern-| patriarch of Antioch, very naturally admitted | subterranean communication have caused this 
ing the person and natures of our Lord, toge-| the doctrine of that church, in direct opposi-| coincidence ? We can hardly believe that it 
ther with various superstitious ceremonies and /| tion to their former Nestorian error. In either | was accidental.—Jnverness Courier. 
irregular observances, have prevailed among| case, however, the tenet seems to have been 
them. At the period, however, when the/little more than verbal. The apostle’s creed; The way to catch ducks.—A gentleman 
fleets of Portugal first visited the shore of} was the one recited in their service; nor did ||ately brought up from Old Point a shell-drake 
India, the St. Thomé Christians, though taint-} they, in fact, essentially differ from the catholic | with its bill enclosed between the shells of an 
ed with the Nestorian heresy, were entirely| doctrine respecting the divinity of the Son of|oyster, which had been picked up as it was 
ignorant of the great western apostacy—knew | God. drifting to the shore, by the toll keeper of the 
nothing of the usurped supremacy of the pope,! Considering their long seclusion from any drawbridge at the mouth of Mill Creek. The 
and had never heard of the worship of the) more enlightened Christian comusunity, the|shell-drake being a great diver, is supposed, 
Virgin Mary, of transubstantiation, purgatory,| secession of the larger portion of their brethren |in one of his submarine visits, to have found 
or any of the peculiar errors and corruptions) to the Romish church, and the incessant ‘per- lthe oyster resting on the sandy bottom, with 
of the church of Rome. A circumstance so|secutions to which they were exposed, the |its valves distended, and presenting too great 
fatal to the proud and exclusive pretensions of| destruction of their books, and their conse-|a temptation for any hungry duck to withstand, 
that see could not but excite the jealousy and) quent want of education, it is only wonderful ' 
alarm of its bigoted adherents. Hence it was,|that they have retained so much Scriptural | 
that no sooner had the Portuguese established) knowledge, and present so striking and fa-|oyster, not approving of such familiarities, 
themselves on the coast of Malabar, than the| vourable a contrast, not only to the heathens| suddenly collapsed the portals of its little cita- 
Romish clergy, especially the Jesuits, who,|around them, but to the Roman catholics, |de), and held the intruder’s head under water 
with a zeal worthy of a purer faith, had flocked | from whose power they have been so happily |until it suffocated him; while, unable or un- 
to make converts in this newly discovered ter- | extricated. willing to let go his hold, both oyster and 
ritory, instead of embracing the Syrian Chris-| Next in antiquity to the Syrian Christians|duck were born to the shore by the refluent 
tians as brethren, and endeavouring by mild|are the members of the Armenian church, | tide. 
and benevolent methods to correct what might} who, dispersed as they are throughout Asia, 
have been really erroneous in their creed, to|and engaged in commercial pursuits, are to 
improve their general character, and to pro-| be found in every part of India. They differ 
tect them from the oppression of the neigh-|in various respects both from the Greek and 
bouring heathen princes, under which they} Latin church, and may in general be said to 
found them suffering, determined on compel-|be free from essential error and corruption. 
ling them to submit to papal jurisdiction, and) They have places of worship at the three pre- 
to conform to the tenets and ritual cf the}sidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
church of Rome. After a long series of in-|as well as in the interior of the country, and |in; but the uninitiated of the tribe, forgetting 
trigues, artifices, and persecutions, Meneres,|are supplied with ministers from Persia, and | this precaution, are taken prisoners. — Norfolk 
Archbishop of Goa, who presided at a synod/ occasionally visited by bishops and archdea- ( Va.) Paper. 
convened in the year 1599 at Diamper, near! cons, under the superintendence of the patri- 
Cochin, succeeded in persuading the Syro-jarch of Echmiatzin. The numbers of the 
Malabaric churches to acknowledge the su-| Armenian Christians in India do not exceed gives an account of a singular stone in the 
premacy of the pope, and to submit to the/a few thousands, nor have they ever appeared |north of Finland, which answers the purpose 
Romish jurisdiction. The archbishop, at the| anxious to extend the pale of their commu-|of a public barometer. On the approach of 
same time, expunged, the alleged Nestorian| nion. rain, this stone assumes a black or dark gray 
errors from the liturgy, aad with the bigotry — 


: ; colour, and when the weather is inclined to be 
and intolerance which characterised all his} Virtue is made for difficulties, and grows |fair, it is covered all over with white specks. 
proceedings, committed to the flames the/ stronger and brighter for such trials. This stone is, in all probability, an argilla- 





the amount of oil which can be obtained from 
a given quantity of seed. 

Interesting scientific Fact.—\t is well known 
that at the period of the great earthquake at 
Lisbon, the waters of Lochness in this neigh- 
bourhood were agitated considerably, as if by 
a violent storm, and rose about a foot above 
their ordinary level. The extreme depth of the 
lake, which in some places is as much as 130 
fathoms, was considered the cause of this re- 
markable phenomenon; but we observe an 
equally extraordinary fact recorded by an Eng- 
lish paper, the Brighton Gazette. On the day 
of the late eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which 
was the most violent that has occurred in the 
memory of the present generation, an earth- 
quake took place at Chichester. Could any 


he without ceremony thrust in his long narrow 
bill to extract the delicious morsel; when the 


Raccoons have frequently been caught in 
the same sly way; being exceedingly fond of 
oysters, they take advantage of a very low 
tide and a moonlight night, to prowl along the 
shore in search of their favourite prey, which 
they are sure to find with mouths agape. The 
knowing ones, it is said, drop a pebble into 
the opening before they venture to put a paw 


Metereological Stone.—A Finland journal 
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ceous rock, containing a portion of rock salt,| much reading, however, may produce the 


ammonia or salt-petre, and absorbing more or 
less humidity, in proportion as the atmosphere 
is more or less charged with it. In the latter 
case, the saline particles, becoming crystallised, 
are visible to the eye as white specks. 


Hydrographic Paper.—M. Chevalier has 
examined a paper, lately invented, which may 
be written on with a pen dipped in pure water. 
He found that it was prepared by soaking the 
sheets of paper in a solution of sulphate of 
iron, drying them, and then covering them 
with finely powdered galls. le states that 
similar papers may be prepared by using other 
solutions and powders; thus blue is probably 
prepared by powdering the paper, soaked in 
sulphate of iron, with ferrocyanate of potash.— 
Journ. de Chim. Med. & Journ. Pharm. 

Improvidence of the Esquimaux.—As we 
trace the gradations of man, one of the most 
prominent characteristics will be found in an 
improvident disposition, which increases in 
extent the further he is removed from intelli- 
gence, and the means of acquiring it. Thus 
the Esquimaux, who are among the lowest of 
our race, exhibit no more prudence in the 
management of their supplies, than many ani- 
mals which have not mind to direct their ac- 
tions. According to Capt. Parry, the moment 
that tidings transpire of the capture of a wal- 
rus or sea cow, (T'r1cnEecnus manatus, Lin.) 
shouts. of exultation are raised throughout 
the village ; as its inhabitants share the prize 
in common. When it arrives, slices are in- 
stantly cut out, every lamp is supplied with 
oil, the houses are lighted, and all the pots 
filled with flesh ; the women, while attending 
to the culinary operations, pick out and de- 
vour the most dainty morsels. When the feast 
is prepared, one man takes up a large piece 
of meat, applies it to his mouth, and severs 
with his teeth as much as that cavity can pos- 
sibly admit ; this done, he hands the remnant 
to his neighbour, and his neighbour to the 
next, and so on till all is consumed. A new 
piece is then supplied, and thus the process 
is continued, almost without inte: mission, till 
the animal is entirely consumed. There 
seems scarcely any limit to the capacity of an 
Esquimaux stomach. Some experiments on 
the subject were made on board the Fury, and 
the results carefully noted, which proved to 
be most surprising. A youth named Toolooak 
stands recorded as having, in twenty-one hours, 
received into his stomach ten pounds four 


ounces of solid food, a gallon and a pint of 


water, together with more than a pint of soup. 
Capt. Lyon pitched against him Hangara, who 
in nineteen hours consumed nine pounds fif- 


teen ounces of sclid and a gallon and a half 


of fluid. Hence we may perceive that the 
most ample store very speedily disappears ; 
one day they are labouring under fever, he- 
morrhage, and all the evils incident to reple- 


tion; a few days after, they are without a 


morsel to eat, 


The. constant habit of perusing devout 


books is. so. indispensable, that it has been 
termed the Oil of the Lamp of prayer. 
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effect of a lamp inverted, which is extin- 
guished by the excess of that aliment, whose 
property it is to feed it—Hannah More. 


Happy is that meekness and poverty of 
spirit, which industriously declines the rug- 
ged thorny paths of controversy and captious 
disputes ; and walks in the plain, smooth way 
of duty and practical religion; which studies 
God’s commands, and labours to understand 
things of a size with its capacity, without 
troubling itself about his doings and decrees. 
— Thomas a Kempis. 


From Tait's Edinburgh Magazine. 
The Past,—The Present,—The Future. 
Respice! Aspice! Prospice ! 
The Past,—the Present,—and the Future :—these 
Are Time’s three portions; and Eternity’s 
Can be no greater. Strange is their division: 
Each with each making union and collision. 
They were, or are, or will be, each the same; 
And each the other, in their order, name 
And being. Yet two of these are infinite :— 
The Past, still refluent on the deepening night 
Of pre-eternity, whose unborn source 
Receives, absorbs, accelerates, its course : 
The Future, from its post-eternal store 
Forth issuing; and extending more and more : 
The Present,—how shall we its state define ? 
What hand shall mete its niee and narrow line? 
Gone, even in its coming,—subtle shade, 
Whose advent by no art of man is stayed, 
Nor its departure speeded ; that small space, 
Whose point the Future and the Past etface 
In the same instant. It will be the Past, 
And it hath been the Future; yet doth last, — 
The unchanged, always changing, Present ; still 
Blending the boundaries of was and will. 
The Isthmian* now of each Eternity, 
Trining the has-been, being, and to-be; 
The bridge of either Ever, single-arched, 
O’er whose short span the ceaseless Past hath marched 
From the quick Future, which its track pursues, 
O’ertakes, impels, effaces, anc renews. 
The far Past tades behind Oblivion’s veil; 
The nearer gleams through Memory’s retiex pale ;— 
Dark as the distant Future; while the near 
Takes the prismatic tints of hope and fear. . 
Our sires possessed the Past—its state was theirs ; 
Our children are the Future’s destined heirs : 
While between either range ourselves are thrown, 
The waste forgotten, and the waste unknown :— 
So are the twain a lifeless void to us— 
The ante-natal, and the posthumous, 
Shedding alike their deep, impervious gloom, 
Before the cradle and beliind the tomb. 
But immediate Present—which doth dwell 
On its own instant indivisible— 
The speck of time, incapable of pause— 
It was what will be, and will be what was, 
Yet ever is,—a filling, emptying, sea ; 
Through which the river of Futurity 
Exhaustless rolls into the broad and deep 
Gulf of the Past, with never-tiring sweep. 
How strange, that what is nothing should be all— 
Continual time, a timeless interval— 
A viewless atom, slipping from the sense, 
An orb of undescribed circumference. 
Forbear the enlarging theught,—nor urge a theme 
Which He alone can reach—the Power Supreme,— 
Within the glance of whose all-seeing eye, 
The Past, the Present, and the Future lie,— 
A tri-une point in one eternity. 
Yet hence a seasonable lesson may 
Well be extended — yy€. yee EexeTas. 
Be then our net with present wisdom cast, 
To catch the Future, ere it be the Past ! 
E. L. L. 8. 








* 0, Life! 
Thou weak-built Isthmus, thou dost. proudly rise, 
Up between two eternities! 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Twelfth street, on 
fourth day, the 28th instant, Isaac Coutins, to Re- 
becca Sincer, hoth of this city. 
at Friends’ meeting house, at Laurens, 
Otsego county, N. Y., Josern Cuase, to Lypia P., 
daughter of James Brown, of that place. 





a 


Departed this life, on the morning of the 13th inst. 
Jane, wife of Samuel Ashton, of Drumore, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, a werthy member of the Society 
of Friends, in the 70th year of her age. 
on the evening of the same day, Jonn 
Kinsey, of Little Britain, Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, a member and elder of the Society of Friends, 
in his 85th year. 
at her residence, in Lockport, Niagara 
county, N. Y,, on the 4th of the eighth month, 1834, 
Mary J. Snext, the wife of Richard Snell, in the 32d 
an of her age. She was the only member of a pretty 

arge family of considerable influence, who remtained 
attached to the doctrines of Friends subsequent to the 
separation in 1828. And although of a quick and 
sensitive mind, and nearly attached to her relatives, 
yet she patiently endured the dissolution of religious 
fellowship with these, for the sake of retaining ber 
union with Him who was crucified for the sins of 
mankind—the Vine into whom she had been en. 
grafted. She was a bright instance of the regulating 
and sweetening influence of Divine grace upon the 
heart, having evidently passed through that refining 
baptism which alone gives admission within the vail, 
and qualifies for the Master’s use. She was a zealous 
supporter of ou: Christian discipline, and much con- 
cerned and engaged to promote the daily reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the religious instruction of 
the youth in general. Her close was in peace, and a 
comfortable evicence has been afforded, that, through 
the tender mercies of God, she witnessed the sting of 
death (which is sin) to be taken away, and has found 
admittance into that kingdom which is accessible to 
those only whose robes have been washcd and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 

on the morning of the 28th instant, Exiza- 
peta Ann Vatenting, in the 59th year of her age, 
widow of the late Jacob Valentine, of New York. 

on the 24th of ninth month last, in the 76th 
year of his age, James Conapon, an esteemed member 
and elder of Oswego Monthly Meeting ; after a linger- 
ing illness, which he bore with patience and resigna- 
tion. Until a little before his close, he exerted himself 
to attend meeting, which was held in his house ; was 
cheerful in the company of his friends, speaking with 
composure of his dissolation, and during his illness, 
dropped many expressions which evidenced that his 
mind was prepared for his. final change. 

on the 15th of the twelfth month, after a 
protracted iHness, Purse, daughter of George and 
Dorcas Congdon, in the 15th year of her age. She 
was a remarkable instance of resignation to the Di- 
vine Will, and had been careful when quite young to 
avoid al, superfluity in dress. During her illness, 
which lasted about fifteen wecks, nut a murmur es- 
caped her, and when the hour of her departure came, 
her last words were, “ Grieve not, but give me up, 
that I may be at rest with the Lord.” 

at Milton, Indiana, on the 14th of the twelfth 
month Jast, after a lingering illness, Samve. Srantey, 
a member and elder of Dover Monthly Meeting, Guil- 
furd county, North Carolina. 

near Mount Gilead, Marion county, Ohio, at 
the residence of her brother-in-law, Samuel Peasley, 
Exma Worth, daughter of William and Betty Worth, 
of Lincoln, Vermont, aged 27 years. 

at Longplains, Fairhaven, Mass. 4th of 12th 
month, Marrsew How.anp, in the 82d year of his 
a 





























at Westpoint, Mass. 13th of twelfth month, 
JonaTHan Pecknam, aged about 80. 

at New Bedford, Mass. 6th inst. in his 77th 
year, Cornetivs How ann, an elder. of New’ Bedford 
Monthly Meeting. 

At Portsmouth, R, I. 11th inst., very sud- 
denly, Isaac Aumy, aged about 70. 

At South Yarmouth, 15th inst. Lucy Axm, 
wife of Thomas Akin, aged 36. All of whom were 
respected members of the Society of Friends. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
ROWLAND HILL. 


Experimental Christians bear similar testi- 
monies to the work of religion upon the heart, 
though they differ in some respects on doc- 
trinal points. In his 82d year, Rowland Hill 
excellently and feelingly remarked: ** The 
older I grow, the more | feel my need of the 
Saviour, and the only evidence | have of my 
interest in him, is the life-giving influence of 
a living Redeemer on my heart—we know 
that we are his, by the spirit which he hath 
given us. O fine expression—because I live, 
ye shall live also. If Jesus lives in our hearts 
by faith, then, and then only, can you say, J 
know that my Redeemer liveth. This language 
belongs only to those who are dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God, through Jesus 
Christ, their living and life-giving Lord.” 

Writing to a young woman who had taken 
his likeness, with a view to elevate her mind 
to objects of eternal interest, he says, “Still, 
dear madam, if you can represent life, it is 
beyond your power to communicate it. Christ 
alone is the !ife, and a giver of a most glori- 
ous life to all those who are born from above. 
He not only correctly depicts his image upon 
the regenerate beart, but puts his own life 
upon everv feature he creates within. This 
is a religion that never could have been con- 
trived by the art of man, as it can only be ac- 
complished by the power of God. All other 
evidences of the truth of Christianity seem to 
sink into nothing, when compared to this— 
the inspiration of the living mind and soul of 
Christ, by that faith which works by love, and 
makes us all one with him. Without this 
life, whatever our profession may be, we are 
still dead before him—dead in trespasses and 
sins. O what a brilliant passage is that—* Ye 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God : when, therefore, Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear, we also shall appear with him in 
glory.” Yes, it is Christ within us that is the 
hope of glory, communicating the divinest 
realities to the heart, and is nothing less than 
an infusion of heaven itself, through all the 
faculties of the soul, and establishing that 
kingdom there, which is righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

In the next letter to the same person, he 





there to see as we are seen, and know as we 
are known, and there to be eternally with the 
the Lord.” 

HUMILITY. 

Experience not only taught him the efficacy 
of the regenerating power of divine grace in 
changing the affections, but after a long course 
of years, in which he had passed through 
much good report as well as evil, he found it 
needful to clothe him with the humility be- 
coming a dependent creature. At the en- 
trance of his 86th year, he writes to a rela- 
tive— O that God would give the grace that 
we may so apply our hearts unto wisdom, that 
neither the splendour of any thing that is 
great, or the silly conceit of any thing that is 
good in us, may in any way withdraw our eyes 
from beholding ourselves as sinful dust and 
ashes. Every moment we are in danger, es- 
pecially if we are admired by the half-pro- 
fessors of the day. What an important ad- 
monition—love not the world.” 

To a young man just entering on a religious 
life, he says: **God wil! make you a bless- 
ing, so long as he shall kcep you in the dust 
before him. It will be no great criminality, 
if I make a little alteration in [one passage] 
of the sacred volume. ‘ He filleth the hungry 
with good things, but the proud he sendeth 
empty away.’ 
humiliation !—the safest, the most lovely, the 
most fertile spot between the city of destruc- 
tion and heaven. May you get into it, and 
never get out of it, till from thence you shall 
be called to glory. O I could say a thousand) 
things concerning this more than celestial | 
valley. The air is so salubrious, the ground 
so fertile, the fruit so wholesome ; while from 
the branches of every tree, the voices of 
prayer and praise are heard with delightful 
concertewith each other. While living in this. 
valley, no weapon that is formed against us! 
shall prosper; as all the fiery darts of the 
devil are sure to pass over our heads, since 
the enemy of souls cannot shoot low enough, 
to reach us to our hurt. Take this hint from) 
a very old man, just putting off his harness, | 
while you are just putting it on.” 


| 


SPECULATIONS ON SCRIPTURE. 
Many visionary interpretations of prophecy 


makes a beautiful allusion to the image of| having been put forth, the dangers with which 


Christ renewed in the soul of the believer, by 
which man is recovered from his fallen con- 
dition. ‘* Above all things,” he says, “ we 
should look for that correct pencil, in the 


such speculations were fraught, presented 
themselves to the mind of R. Hill, and drew 
some appropriate remarks from him. In a let- 
ter written upon the subject, he says—“ All 


hands of the Holy Spirit, that can depict, if|divine truths (he meant, subjoins his biogra- 


1 may so speak, with so much wisdom and 
power, the sacred image of Jesus Christ on 
the regenerate heart. By him alone the re- 
storation of the divine likeness, which is the 
beauty of holiness, can be restored to the 
heart, bringing with it the only evidence 
whereby we know that we are born from 
above, born of the incorruptible seed, which 
liveth and abideth for ever. What a blessing, 
when such a divine spirit runs through the 
branches of a large family, inspiring us with 
that wisdom of holiness, that so powerfully 
and wisely regulates all our footsteps through 
life, and ultimately lands us safely and ho- 
nourably in the kingdom of everlasting joy, 


pher, such as are really necessary to salvation) 
among such as are led by the Spirit of truth, 
are at once instinctively admitted without con- 
troversy ; but yet such as suppose they take 
the Bible for their guide are too frequently 
misguided by their own imagination.” 
appears to me most evident, that prophecy is) 
not to. be fully understood till after its accom- 
plishment. How mysterious were all those 


when the millennial glories are to appear, but 
seemto haye depicted upon their imagina- 
tions, all the pomp and visible splendour of 
the personal coming of the Lord Jesus upon 
the earth ; and in my opinion also, [in a man- 
ner] ill suited to that spiritual reign which 
some spiritual minds would rather wish to ex- 
pect.” “If 1 had not conceived that there 
might be a dangerous tendency in these spe- 
culations, I should feel less concerned ; but 
it is to be feared, after they have been mis- 
guided in their speculations and calculations 
on revelation, they may give up revelation 
altogether. We cannot sink too low in hu- 
mility, nor yet rise too high in heavenly-mind- 
edness, but we may soon be lost in the wilder- 
ness of needless speculations. Such as are 
sober-minded, will keep within their depth, 
and when the Lord directs us to launch forth, 
we may do it with safety. If we are wise ac- 
cording as it is written, we shall be profit- 
ably wise ; but if we want to be wise beyond 
what is written, we shall smart for our folly.” 
CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


“ How different are those feelings of affee- 
tion, which are created among those who are 
one in Christ, to those common ties of affec- 
tion which are found among the people of the 
world, while only swayed by worldly motives 


O that most lovely valley of| between each other, to manifest their little 


love of that sort among themselves. O that 
more of this were manifested in the church 
of Christ at large; that the old proverb may 


| be effectually revived—* See how these Chris- 


tians love.’ God is love, and love is the ful- 
fulling of the law.” 
For ‘‘The Friend."* 
LEWIS’S REPLY. 
(Concluded from page 126.) 


While on the subject of converting the hea- 
then, | must take the liberty of copying a 
missionary tale from Elias Boudinot’s Star in 
the West. The narrative may perhaps be of 
use to some of those who may hereafter in- 
cline to apply their time and talents to a simi- 
lar object. 

“The writer of these sheets,” he says, 
“ was, many years ago, one of the correspond- 
ing members of a society in Scotland, for pro- 
moting the gospel among the Indians. To 
further this great work, they educated two 
young men of very serious and religious dis- 
positions, and who were desirous of under- 
taking the mission for this special purpose. 
When they were ordained and ready to depart, 
we wrote a letter in the Indian style, to the 
Delaware nation, then residing on the north- 
west of the Ohio, informing that we had, by 
the goodness of the Great Spirit, been favoured 
with a knowledge of his will, as to the worship 


“ It} he required of his creatures, and the means he 


wou'd bless to promote the happiness of man, 
both in this life and in that which was to come. 
That thus enjoying so much happiness our- 


prophecies respecting the kingdom and com-|selves, we could not but think of our red 
ing of our Lord, and even to the disciples brethren in the wilderness, and wished to com- 
themselves, till after the day of Pentecost ;| municate the glad tidings to them, that they 
and afterwards how plain and lucid are they| might be partakers with us. We had there- 
made to appear. But some fertile imagina-| fore sent them two ministers of the gospel, 
tions think they have discovered, not only| who would teach them these great things; and 
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attention. With proper passports, the missio-| been stationed among the Indians, or in their|a large and gay city, perhaps with few or no 
naries set off, and arrived in safety at one of| immediate vicinity, for the purpose of instruct-| acquaintances, beyond the control, and from 
their principal towns. ing them; and that in the prosecution of this| under the watchful cate of religious parents 

“* The chiefs of the nation were called to-|benevolent work, mere than sixty thousand) and friends, their situation is one of peculiar 
gether, who answered them, that they would | dollars have been expended out of funds raised| danger. If the business which they are learn- 
take it into consideration, and in the mean jentirely within the limits of the Society. ‘The| ing, leaves them at liberty during the even- 
time they might instruct their women, but|jealousy which the want of good faith on the} ings, as is frequently the case, and they feel 
they should not speak to the men. They | part of the white settlers, has excited -in the} but little interest in the members of the family 
spent fourteen days in council, and then dis-| minds of these people, may be assigned as one| with whom they dwell, they naturally look 
missed them very courteously with an answex reason why tle efforts of Friends have not| around for some mode of passing their leisure 
tous. This answer made great acknowledg-|been productive of more extensive and con-| hours agreeably. Company, places of amuse- 
ments for the favour we had done them. They epee advantages. ‘They very naturally con-| ment, or wandering through the strects, being 
rejoiced exceedingly at our happiness in thus|clude that the perfidy so frequently associated| all of easy access, are apt to be embraced, in 
being favoured by the Great Spirit; and felt| with the arts of civilised life, had some neces-| many instances, from the mere want of some 
very grateful that we had condescended to re-|sary connection with them; they therefore fear) more useful and innocent occupation ; thus 
member our brethren in the wilderness. But|that their children, by learning the arts, will/the allurements to folly and dissipation are 
they could not help recollecting, that we had | acquire also the vices of their more enlighten-| presented to their view with strong attrac- 
a people among us, whom, because they dif-|ed neighbours. And this fear is not entirely) tions, and the door thrown open to that broad 
fered from us in colour, we made slaves of,| dissipated by the confidence, great as it is,| but thorny and deceitful path which leads 
and made them suffer. great hardships, and| which they generally repose in the integrity}down to the chambers of death. The sad 
lead miserable lives. Now they could not see|of Friends. Still their situation at the present/ effects of these evils have long been deeply 
any reason, if a people being black, entitled us|day, compared with what it was forty years! felt, and with a view of remedying it, Friends 
thus to deal with them, why a red colour would| ago, sufficiently proves their capacity for ci-| have been encouraged to invite such young 
not equally justify the same treatment. They|vilisation. The exertions of Friends for im-| personsto visit at their houses, and extend over 
therefore had determined to wait, to see|proving their situation, not in the vicinity of| them that kind and Christian care which their 
whether all the black people among us were! Pennsylvania only, but wherever any consider-| exposed and sometimes lonely situation calls 
made thus happy and joyful, before they could|able number of the Society have resided in| for. This plan we would most earnestly press 
put confidence in our promises; for they| their neighbourhood, as well as the visits fre-| upon the observance of all those who are so 
thought a people who had suffered so much) quently paid to them by our ministers, fully| situated as to render it proper for them to 
and so long by our means, should be entitled) refute the assertion of the reviewer, that the| practise it. Nothing, surely, could be more 
to our first attention; they had therefore sent| doctrine of an inward light leads to apathy in| grateful or more salutary to our youth than 
back the two missionaries, with many thanks, | regard to active exertion for the extension of cheerful social intercourse with their elder 
promising, that when they saw the black people | Christian principles. Indeed, this very doc-| Friends, whose religious conversation and ex- 
among us restored to freedom and happiness,|trine which he has taken so much pains to emplary demeanour would tend to strengthen 
they would gladly receive our missionaries.’ | ridicule, for I can hardly admit that he has| virtuous resolutions, and incite them to pur- 

Contrast this circumstance with one that|produced any arguments, to disprove it, has|sue the path of rectitude. But this remedy 
occurred in the autumn of 1803. Friends of|been found, even among these unlettered te-|is far from reaching the whole extent of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting being engaged in| nants of the wilderness, productive of the most evil. Comparatively very few are willing to 
promoting the civilisation and improvement of| salutary effects. Of this, Papoonahoal was a| admit young men or lads to their houses on 
the Indians residing in the western parts of| remarkable instance. This Indian, wighout the} such terms, and the number who come among 
New York, a few individuals paid a visit to| assistance of books, or outward instruction, | us is so great, that a very small part only can 
them at the time above mentiened. While| but by the operation of the Divine Spirit upon| receive the benefit of such visits. A more 
sitting one evening with the chief warrior, at| his own mind, was converted from a dissolute! effectual cure, commensurate with the num- 
Catarawgus, he said he wished to ask them a\life to one of exemplary piety; and became,|ber of cases to which it must be applied, is 
question, but was almost afraid. They desired | like Noah of old, a preacher of righteousness| much wanted. With a view of supplying this, 
him to speak, assuring him of their willingness|to his countrymen. The rarity of instances} number of Friends have proposed that one 
to give him such information as they could.|like this, shows the importance of religious|or more of the large rooms in the Bible As- 
His question was, “ Do the Quakers keep any| instruction, but their occurring at all, proves|sociation’s house be rented, and neatly fur- 
slaves?” Upon being told they did not, he|the sufficiency of the inward grace. nished as a reading room, to be under the 
said he was very glad to hear it, for if they| Having, as I conceive, sufficiently exposed| care of a suitable Librarian, and superintend- 
had, he could not have thought so well of| the errors of the reviewer, I shall, after his ex-|ed by three or four discreet Friends. That 
them as he now did. That he had been at| ample, close my communication with a friendly | it be supplied with.a good selection of books, 
the city of Washington, and observed that|admonition. ‘That, before he again attempts| maps, globes, &c. calculated to promote lite- 
many white people kept the blacks in slavery,|either to explain or ridicule the doctrines of| rary, scientific, and moral improvement, and 
and used them no better than horses. [Report|any religious society, he would be at the trou-| be opened during a part or all of the evenings 
of committee for improving the condition of| ble of informing himself what those doctrines| in the week, (First-day, of course, excepted,) 
the Indians, p. 43.] Ifa similar question hadj really are; lest, by indulging a zeal that has|for lads and young men, members of the So- 
been put to presbyterian missionaries, what|more warmth than light, he should be found|ciety of Friends. Some of the Friends ap- 
reply could they have made ? in the predicament against which the prudent| pointed to superintend the rooms, would be 


The reviewer is probably unacquainted with | Gamaliel cautioned his brethren. Acts, v. 39,| present each evening, which would furnish 
the exertions of Friends in Pennsylvania, and — them with an opportunity of becoming ac- 
the adjacent states, to promote the civilisation COMMUNICATION. quainted with many of the younger members, 
of the Indian natives. It is, however, true,} The situation of lads and young men mem-| whose faces are now unknown to Friends, and 
that the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia* has,| bers of our Society, who are placed appren-|of exercising a salutary restraint and influ- 
ever since the year 1795, had a standing com-|tices in this city, as well as of those whose|ence over their morals and manners. The 
mittee charged with this business; that during | parents reside here, has often excited the af. | facilities for useful reading, writing, and study, 
fectionate sympathy and solicitude of con-| would present a pleasing attraction to our 
cerned Friends. Their general habits, as well| youth, whose resort to the reading room would 
as the regulations of society, expose them to|not only prove a means of profitable instruc- 
much greater temptations as respects impro-| tion, but probably prevent them from seeking 
per company and places of diversion, than| recreation in evil company, at the theatres, or 


nt 
earnestly recommended them to their oii great part of this time, some Friends have| fall in the way of the other sex. Coming to 




















* This meeting is composed of Friends residing in 
New Jersey, Delaware, and the eastern parts of Penn- 
sylvania. It is therefore to be observed, that what is 
said respecting Friends of Pennsylvania, is generally 
applicable to those of New Jersey and Delaware. 
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other places of sinful indulgence. The pre-| you find in Scripture that preaching is in-| 
sent is emphatically a reading age—a taste cluded within your function? Though an ap-| 
and love for it is infused into almost every | probation from men has order in it, and ma 
mind; and by giving it a right direction, and | be well, yet he that hath not a better than Pr ti atest ahaa o Cis mont 
supplying really good books, of standard lite- | that hath none at all. I hope, He that ascend-| |... lof « mer a aa nese oa 
rary merit, and sound moral and religious|ed up on high, may give his gifts to whom he| ane Wares ae ale oy = ‘ . ow But 
principles, incalculable good may be done. | pleases; and if those gifts be the seal of mis-| 14.5 oan aaa aces ; bead ae eae t . 
The plan above suggested, may be carried | sion, are not you envious though Eldad and) ., hod : obs gemieres we va me — 
into effect at a small annual expense, and|Medad prophesy? You know who hath bid) 4:4... rs ? dvi ee ~ ai a ee 
promises to be productive of so much benefit |us covet earnestly the best gifts, but chiefly ‘ati ™ - 4 * 5 a i ae wd f Se 
that we trust every Friend will cheerfully lend |that we may prophesy ; which the apostle ex- oan at rt oe : mh oe ull eee 
his countenance and aid to its accomplish-| plains to be, a speaking to instruction, edifica- ‘ soht teak 90 va th ; sac ana 
ment. In order to consider and fully digest |tion and comfort—this the instructed, edified|' “"e™* B° a the apr : ae - 
the subject, a meeting will be held in the|and comforted can best tell the energy and|°"y? ms ae : oh th 9 Se nf ae ess 
Committee Room, Mulberry street meeting-|effect of. Indeed, you err through mistake]. iy or a woley a rig . nh ve 
house, on Third day evening next, the third|of the Scriptures. Approbation is an act of| — aaa t of : 4 oe . 
of 2d month, at seven o’clock, where all such |convenience in respect to order; not of ne-| re tre pre fo sao tus teiehbtneon eines 
cessity, to give faculty to preach the gospel-’! we must not depend upon to-day for fulfilling 
And in answer to the governor’s complaint,| i4.6 which we neglected yesterday, for to-day 
that men of secular employments had usurped | micht net tues‘ aiee ied T 
the office of the ministry to the scandal of the will hence bah oe it ickaatin 
reformed churches, he queries, ‘ Are you trou- ond a - a af. ™ i . eo 
bled that Christ is preached? Doth it scan- ill b aad ne ne ee eae 
dalise the reformed churches, and Scotland in|’ °° "®®¢Y Wit) Mts proper claims: 
particular? Is it against the covenant? Away INDECISION. 
with the covenant if it be so. I thought the! Indecision, though it is not so often caused 
covenant and these men would have been|by reflection as by the want of it, yet may be 
willing that any should speak good of the| 4s mischievous in the one case as in the other; 
name of Christ; if not, it is no covenant of| for if we spend too much time in balancing 
God's approving, nor the kirk you mention| probabilities, the period for’ action is lost. 
the spouse of Christ.’ While we are ruminating on difficulties which 
« By this it appears evident, that a partici-| may never occur, reconciling differences which 
pation by the laity in ministerial offices, was| perhaps do not exist, and poising in opposite 
not only allowed but patronised by some of|scales things of nearly the same weight, the 
the leading men of that time. If then some| opportunity is lost of producing that good, 
members of this infant Society, under persua-| Which a firm and manly decision would have 
sion of duty, at times made use of the liberty | effected. 
allowed to others (and to several of themselves | IDLENESS. 
till they joined this Society,) to deliverashort| Idleness, though itself “the most unper- 
exhortation, most generally at the close of| forming of all the vices,” is however the pass 
their worship, to the people assembled, as aj through which they all enter, the stage on 
full opportunity to discharge their duty;—to| Which they all act. Though supremely pas- 
give them contumclious and violent abuse on/ sive itself, it lends a willing hand to all evil, 
that account, was as contradictory to the pro-| practical, as well as speculative. It is the 
fessed principles of the independents, and|abettor of every sin, whoever commits it, the 
those free notions of civil and religious liber.| receiver of all booty, whoever is the thief. If 
ty, which they had been so active in dissemi.|it does nothing itself, it connives at the mis- 
nating, as it was to religion and civilisation. | chief that is done by others. 


On the comparatively small Faults and Virtues. 
(Concluded from page 128.) 





















Friends as feel interested, are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. 
For ‘* The Friend.”’ 

As every thing which throws light on the 
early history of the Society of Friends is very 
interesting to my mind, I have believed the 
following extract from the notes of “ Meimoirs 
of the Rise, Progress and Persecutions of the 
People called Quakers, in the North of Scot- 
land,” by John Barclay, will be perused with 
satisfaction by many readers of “ The Friend,” 
who may have been ready to attach blame to 
our predecessors for entering the assemblies 
of other religious societies to promulgate the 
truths of the ever blessed gospel. 

‘At the first appearance of this people, 
several of them thought it their duty to go to 
the public places of worship to declare ‘ the 
burden of the word’ on their minds; mostly 
waiting till their worship was ended, and then 
delivering, or attempting to deliver their senti- 
ments in quietness, and in as few words as 
possible. Let us take a retrospective view of 
the manners and principles of that age, and I 
think we may find some cause of excuse for 
their seeming intrusion. 

« This people were not single, at that time, 
in their sentiments concerning the gospel 
liberty of prophesying ; but the independents 
as well as the baptists adopted the opinion, 
that the ordained ministers or pastors had not, 
by any ordination of Christ, or the order ob- 
served amongst the primitive Christians, an 
exclusive right of speaking in the church, but 
that all properly gifted might speak, ‘ one by 
one.’ It had been during the time of the civil 





= VANITY. 
Mercy better than Sacrifice. Vanity is exceedingly misplaced when rank- 


The Bishop of Nola having nothing left to purchase| eg. ag she commonly is, in the cat 
captives, actually pawned himself ; and by this stretch 7 a eegee of 


of heroism restored to a poor widow of mean rank email faults. It is under her character of 
her only son. harmlessness that she does all her mischief. 

When the Romans had ravaged the province of| She is indeed often found in the society of 
war, and still continued to be, no unusual | Azazene, and 7000 Persians were brought prisoners to! great virtues. She does not follow in the 
practice, for laymen, soldiers, and others, to |Atmida, where they suffered extremely, Acases, the/ train, but mixes herself with the company, and 


. . bishop of that city, observed, that as God has said, “ I os . ’ i <s 
speak, or preach, in the public places of WOF-| ve mercy better than sacrifice,” he would certainly by mixing, mars it. The use our spiritual 
ship and elsewhere, with the connivance, if 


, be better pleased with the relief of his suffering crea-| enemy makes of it, is a master-stroke. When 
not with the approbation of the ruling powers. | tures than with being served with gold and silver in| he cannot prevent us from doing right actions, 
Oliver Cromwell, in his correspondence with |their churches. The clergy were of the same opinion.| he can accomplish his purpose almost as well 
the ministers of Scotland in the year 1650, | The consecrated vessels were sold, and with the pro-| «by making us vain of them.” When he 
Axe the betilc of Dunber, vindices th ceeds the 7000 Persians were not only maintained ’ devii | hn of on 
2 Ol; 2 ood de = a es = during the war, but sent home at its conclusion with See aca a le oe Gs OUF a 
practice. iver having made an olicr to the | money in their puckets. Varenes, the Persian mo-| he can deleat the efiect to ourselves i- 
ministers who had taken sanctuary in the matols was so charmed with this humane action, that} soning the principle. When he itsins feb 
castle of Edinburgh, or had fled, of free privi- |e invited the bishop to his capital, where he received! others of the good effect of the deed, he can 
lege to return to their respective parishes : him with the ntmost reverence, and for his sake con- 


; a : ‘ . | ferred many favours on the Christians. gain his point by robbing the doer ‘of his 
the Scotish ministers, in reply, objected his! Ethelwood, Bishop of Winchester, in the time of| reward. 
opening the pulpit doors to all intruders, by | King Edgar, sold the sacred gold and silver vessels PEEVISHNESS. 


which means a flood of errors was broken in| belonging to the church, to relieve the poor people) Peevishness is another of the minor mise- 
upon the nation; to which Oliver answers, es a ees: . oats vid abound in{'es: Human life, though sufficiently unhap- 
‘ We look upon you as helpers of, not lords} -iches, while Wis sing temples ‘wee pollen with py, cannot contrive to furnish misfortunes so 
over, the faith of God’s people :—where do| hunger.” often as the passionate and the peevish can 
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THE FRIEND. 
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supply impatience. To commit our reason 
and temper to the mercy of every acquaint- 
ance, and of every servant, is not making the 
wisest use of them. If we recollect that vio- 
lence and peevishness are the common re- 
source of those whose knowledge is small, and 
whose arguments are weak, our very pride 
might lead us to subdue our passion, if we 
had not a better principle to resort to. Anger 
is the common refuge of insignificance. Peo- 
ple who feel their character to be slight, hope 
to give it weight by inflation: but the blown 
bladder at its fullest distention is still empty. 
Sluggish characters, above all, have no right 
to be passionate. ‘They should be contented 
with their own congenial faults. Dullness, 
however, has its impetuosities and its fluctua- 
tions as well as genius. It is on the coast of 
heavy Beeotia that the Euripus exhibits its un- 
paralleled restlessness and agitation. 


TRIFLING. 

Trifling ia ranked among the venial faults. 
But if time be one grand talent given us in 
order to our securing eternal life; if we trifle 
away that time so as to lose that eternal life, 
on which by not trifling we might have laid 
hold, then will it answer the end of sin. A 
life devoted to trifles not only takes away the 
inclination, but. the capacity for higher pur- 
suits. The truths of Christianity have scarcely 
more influence on a frivolous than on a profli- 
gate character. If the mind be so absorbed, 
not merely with what is vicious, but with what 
is useless, as to be thoroughly disinclined to 
the activities of a life of piety, it matters little 
what the cause is which so disinclines it. If 
these habits cannot be accused of great moral 
evil, yet it argues a low state of mind; that a 
being who has an eternity at stake can aban- 
don itself to trivial pursuits. If the great con- 
cern of life cannot be secured without habitual 
watchfulness, how is it to be secured by habit- 
ual carelessness? It will afford little comfort 
to the trifler, when at the last reckoning he 
gives in his long negative catalogue, that the 
more ostensible offender was worse employed. 
The trifler will not be weighed in the scale 
with the profligate, but in the balance of the 
sanctuary. 





From Roget's Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 

Beside the vulgar stomaclis for digestion 
and rumination, the camel, dromedary, and 
horse have a stomach which is employed sole- 
ly as a reservoir of water. Dr. Roget gives 
the following account of this stomach in the 
camel, and of an analogous cavity in the ele- 
phant fora different purpose. 

“ The remarkable provision above aljluded 
to in the camel, an animal which nature has 
evidently intended as the inhabitant of the 


usual functions. By the relaxation of these 
muscles, the water is gradually allowed to mix 
with the contents of the stomach, and thus the 
camel is enabled to support long marches 
across the desert without receiving any fresh 
supply. The Arabs, who traverse those ex- 
tensive plains, accompanied by these useful 
animals, are, it is said, sometimes obliged, 
when faint, and in danger of perishing from 
thirst, to kill one of their camels, for the sake 
of the water contained in these reservoirs, 
which they always find to be pure and whole- 
some. It is stated by those who have travelled 
in Egypt, that camels, when accustomed to go 
journeys, during which they are for a long 
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We are gratified in observing the increas- 
ing interest in this paper manifested by our 
brethren at a distance; showing that they 
understand the object of its publication, and 
are sensible of the importance of a general 
co-operation. Its circulation among our mem- 
bers depends greatly on the willing aid of 
Friends in their respective neighbourhoods. 
Some weeks since, we were informed that 
certain Friends, in a remote district, interested 
themselves so far as to meet and consult on 





time deprived of water, acquire the power of| the choice of an agent within the same; and 


dilating the cells, so as to make them contain 
a more than ordinary quantity, as a supply for 
their journey. 

“When the elephant, while travelling in 
very hot weather, is tormented by insects, it 
has been observed to throw out from its pro- 
boscis, directly upon the part on which the 
flies fix themselves, a quantity of water, with 
such force as to dislodge them. The quantity 
of water thrown out, is in proportion to the 
distance of the part attacked, and is commonly 
half a pint at a time: and this Mr. Pierard, 
who resided many years in India, has known 
the elephant repeat eight or ten times within 
the hour. The quantity of water at the ani- 
mal’s command for this purpose, observes Sir 
E. Home, cannot therefore be less than six 
quarts. This water is not only ejected imme- 
diately after drinking, but six or eight hours 
afterwards. Upon receiving this information, 
Sir E. Home examined the structure of the 
stomach of that animal, and found in it a cavi- 
ty, like that of the camel, perfectly well adapted 
to afford this occasional supply of water, which 
may, at other times, be employed in moistening 
dry food for the purposes of digestion.” 


Acoustic Chair. 


This invention is of the size of a large 
library chair, with a high back, to which are 
affixed two barrels for sound, and at the ex- 
tremity of each is a perforated plate that col- 
lects sound into a paraboloid vase from every 
part of the room, and impresses it more sen- 
sibly on the ear by giving it only a small quan- 
tity of air. The converse end of the vase 
serves to reflect the voice, and to render it 
more distinct. By means of sufficient tubes, 
this chair might be made to convey intelli- 
gence from St. James's to the houses of lords 
and commons, and even from London to the 
king at Windsor. Marvellous as this may 
seem, the idea is not a novelty; it is but an- 
other confirmation of the saying of Solomon, 
that there is nothing new under the sun. M. 





sterile and arid regions of the East, is that of! Itard, in his excellent work on the ear, tells 


reservoirs of water, which, when once filled, 
retain their contents for a very long time, and 
may minister not only to the wants of the ani- 
inal that possesses it, but also to those of man. 
The second stomach of the camel has a sepa- 
rate compartment, to which is attached a se- 
ries of cellular appendages; in those the water 
is retained by strong muscular bands, which 
close the orifices of the cells, while tne other) 
portions of the stomach are performing their| 


us that Aristotle (who was physician to Alex- 
ander the Great) invented a trumpet for his 
master which was capable of conveying or- 
ders to his generals at the distance of 100 
stadia, equal to rather more than twelve miles. 
And I may remark, bearing in mind too that 
both Alcemon and Hippocrates are said to 
have invented ear-trumpets, that the ancients 
do not seem to have been so ignorant of acous- 
tics as some in our day have represented them. 


accordingly forwarded the name of a Friend 
for that purpose, who was appointed with par- 
ticular pleasure. The consequence has been 
a considerable addition to our list of subseri- 
bers for that place, and of course a multipli- 
cation of readers. In reference to the sub- 
ject, we take the opportunity to revive the 
exhortation, ‘‘ Go, thou, and do likewise.” 


With the present number we arrive at the 
conclusion of Lewis’s Reply, having, in fact, 
inserted much the greater part of it. To 
those of our readers who had not access to 
the work itself, we doubt not this has been 
an acceptable appropriation of the space oc- 
cupied, and even those who had previously 
read it, have good reason to be satisfied, in 
consideration of the valuable and pertinent 
remarks of our correspondent with which the 
extracts are accompanied. It may not be 
amiss to mention, that a few copies of the 
pamphlet remain unsold, and may be obtain- 
ed of Nathan Kite, the publisher. We re- 
peat, that we know of no work in which the 
views of Friends on the subjects treated of, 
are explained with superior condensation and 
perspicuity. 

The annual meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends in Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, will be held on the evening of 
2d day the second proximo, at 7 o’clock, in 
the Committee-room, Arch street. The mem- 
bers of both branches of the Association are 
expected to attend. 

Joun Carrer, Sec'ry. 


Philad. 1st mo. 29, 1835. 


An Apprentice wanted to the retail Drug 
and Apothecary business. Apply at this of- 
fice. 


Some delay occurred in furwaiding the pa- 
per of last week to a portion of our subseri- 
bers, owing to sudden indisposition. 


We take pleasure in pointing the attention 
of our city readers to the article headed Com- 
munication, (see page 134). We hope every 
Friend possessed of right feeling towards the 
interesting class to which the article has re- 
ference, will attend at the time and place 
mentioned. 


